and longitudinal studies Such as HSB and NELS-88 can provide a wealth of useful
information.    The users of these data need to be mindful of what the  results
really mean and what conclusions can be drawn from them.     Bishop sounds a
warning that should be closely heeded by everyone in the education  community:
"The growth of testing.. .may be contributing to a narrowing of  the.. .teaching
agenda,"

SAT/ACT Scores.    Several writers commented specifically on the use of  SAT and
American College Testing scores as an indicator of student learning.     Plisko
states  that these scores say nothing about the performance of  the  educational
aystem with respect to all students in a State.

Cronin decries the fact that the SAT scores have been made the  "Dow Jones
indicator of educational achievement."    He goes on to say  that  it  is wrong  to
use these scores in State comparisons because:

o They do not test commonly taught skills.

o They yield only verbal and math scores.

o A different percentage of students  take  the  test  in each State.

o They ignore demographic composition.

Milliard states that the use of SAT and ACT scores as a measure of  achievement
is  seriously problematic,  but then notes that equally problematic is  the absence
of a meaningful and viable alternative.    He notes that there  is need for a
national level measure of performance.

Bishop notes that SAT/ACT scores reflect racial/ethnic and social background
differences more than differences in the quality of schools.     He warns   that data
. th^purport to measure performance but in fact measure  talent and background
could  confuse public debate more than enlighten it.

Murnane joins Plisko in raising problems with the use of SAT/ACT scores  noting,
in part,   that since private school students are included,   they they are poor
indicators of the quality of education in a State.     He  cites  the high percentage
of prep school students in New Hampshire as an example.

Bishop and Scott-Jones both note that testing is limited to college-bound
students and is unrelated to specific curricula.

National Assessment of Educational Progress  (NAEP).     As might be  expected,   the
NAEP also received a number of comments,    NAEP's tests are more extensive,   start
earlier,  and occur more frequently than any other.     Since  the  effectiveness  of
schools is frequently judged according to test scores,   the NAEP data are
extremely important (Peterson).    Everyone who refers  to NAEP wants   it  continued,
though several writers point out problems or disadvantages.

44ng collection of data on standardized tests, Hersh argues that the only
